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ARTISTIC FIREPLACES. 



s£i HE pleasures associated with the open hearth 
^-^ encourage the ministry of art in displaying 
in mantels, fire grate linings, and frames, salient 
features of merit. The mantel is emphatically the 
piece de resistance of interior decoration, both as 
to structural form and those details of ornamenta- 
tion which impart largeness and increased beauty 
to the leading outlines. 

In the rendering in mantels of distinct or 
mixed classic forms, marble will always hold its 
own. Tinted or veined or dappled with delicious 
shadings or chequered by broken stems of marine 
plants or fossil remains, it possesses the further 
virtue of translucent luster and capacity for pro- 
duction in sculpture of sharp outlines and undu- 
lating forms. In high or low relievo, in bold pil- 
lared projections, in massive supports such as mer- 
maids and Titans, it is 
fitted to educate the 
beauty of form. 

Hardwood mantels of 
choice designs and in 
best styles have achieved 
a deserved popularity. 
Elevations above the 
main shelf, whether in 
carved panels or projec- 
tions, constitute true 
mural adornments. The 
texture of marble, though 
capable of being treated 
with delicacy and refine- 
ment by the practiced 
sculptor, does not admit 
of the minute elaboration 
we admire in carving. 

In mantels, owing to 
the scale, pillars may 
take a form not permis- 
sible in real architectural 
structures. Thus they 
may take the spiral form 
which is only assured to 
those plants which re- 
quire support as tendrils 
of vines and branches of 
honeysuckles, the spiral 
never being found in 
nature where there is 
nothing to support, but 
whilst the column of a 
building when convoluted 
is weak and bizarre, 
slender shafts and mold- 
ings, when so treated in 
wood, are appropriate 
and beautiful. 

The columns, as in 
the Louis Seize style, 
may spring almost from 
a point expanding as they 
rise, and this vigorous 
expression of growth in 
the shaft may be set off 
by the most fanciful of 
capitals. The height to 
which the upper portion 
of these mantels may be 
carried is a matter of 
judgment. Somewhat 
more than double the 
distance between base 
and main shaft may be 
taken as an average. 

For lower portion of 
these mantels Louis Qua- 
torze, Louis Seize, and 
Louis Quinze styles are 
much favored, but we 
notice also, and with ap- 
proval, the revival of 
the Colonial style which 
possesses a decided ex- 
pression of its own, brings 

oat effects by simple and apparently artless means, 
and without being so ornate as the former styles 
realizes the same elegant proportions. Rosewood 
and white maple, the latter with veneers of satin 
wood, are suitable for parlor mantels; oak and 
mahogany for dining-rooms, walnut and mahogany 
for libraries. 

The delicate tints of enameled tiles and their 
designs show well in combination with wood work 
and accordingly are much used for facings. The 
most costly tiles imported are Limoges of the finest 
faience ware, on which the color is laid on thick 
and heavy in the ancient Roman, Florentine and 
Venetian styles. Fireplace tiles are imported from 
England and Germany. 

Extreme boldness of effect characterizes some 
of the mantels now designed for large and lofty 



rooms. The picturesque is combined as in pillars 
so far projected as to afford a seat on each side of 
fireplace between these and the pilasters. The 
tiers of shelves supported by light pillars and so 
arranged as to allow a recess for mirror, have the 
advantage of serving the purpose of display of 
articles of vertu which heighten the scenic effect 
of the polished surface of the wood. 

A decidedly pleasing fancy is to finish off a 
high built mantel with projecting roof, the shelter 
of which may be taken to enhance the dignity of 
the carved work beneath. Brick mantels for halls 
and dining-rooms of country houses have also 
come into use, these presenting recessed pillars, 
paneled designs, crests and pinnacles in terra cotta 
occasionally with figured tiles on facing; other 
mantels are wholly of terra cotta, every portion 
covered with ornamental detail. 

Fire grate metallic frames resting against face 
of mantel, introduce us to an exhaustive treatment 




that have the appearance of being stuck on. All 
details should be avoided that appear ready to fall 
off. 

Medallions with profiles are bpldly projected 
on side panels and center of friezes. We see even 
canopied niches enclosing statuesque figures in 
brass. Extravagances of fancy in this line serve 
their intended purpose in displaying in varied 
lights and shades the surfaces of metal. 

The effect of a well designed frame may be 
heightened by introducing spandrils of delicate 
perforated metal work. Linings now, instead of 
simple diaper work, display in relief fanciful 
figures. 

Steel baskets on rolls or suspended by chains 
add much to the attraction of richly appointed 
fireplaces. Andirons are being elaborately orna- 
mented, the mountings showing open, cut, and 
chased work enclosed in ribbon-like frames of 
twisted iron or slender bars of wrought iron that 

with their many angles 
look particularly pleas- 
ing in the blaze of the 
fire. 

An admirable mantel 
and fireplace has been 
designed by Mr. H. 
Blodget, Jr., connected 
with the house of J. S. 
Conover & Co., of New 
York, wholly in Japanese 
style, and with correct 
renderings. The mantel 
is of carved Japanese 
cedar, not the black iron 
wood imported into 
Japan from Siam, and 
which goes by the name 
of teak, but a hard wood 
of a natural cherry color. 
The carvings repre- 
sent symbolically the 
twelve months, six on 
each side. The back- 
ground is of split bam- 
boo. The top supporting 
the shelf exhibits dol- 
phins and crabs in high 
relief. The frame of the 
fireplace is composed of 
old Japanese open work 
molding similar to the 
Greek Doric border. The 
facing of mantel and 
fireplace is of real clois- 
sone" work in brass, with 
porcelain enamel in deli- 
cate shades of red. 

The lining of fire-grate 
is of solid copper and 
silver bronze in extreme- 
ly bold relief, represent- 
ing a salamander among 
flames. The brazier for 
holding coals is unique 
and is suspended, a crab 
with curved claws figur- 
ing at end of central 
chain. The fender is of 
wrought iron of delicate 
pattern, the ends or re- 
turns being formed by 
the intertwining of ser- 
pents. Andirons are of 
solid bronze. 



MANTEL, DESIGNED BY HEGAN BBOS., LOUISVILLE 

of metal as to hues in opaque and bright finish, so 
designed as to show its high decofative capacity. 
Fauns, masques, centaurs, griffins, chimeras, show 
in grotesque forms, also visors, shields, and spears. 
Cupids are to be seen mining and blowing, found- 
ing and forging, or engaged in other metallurgic 
labor; mythologic, legendary and other tableaux 
are worked out, chased, embossed or cast; even 
classic subjects such as Cupid playing with Diana, 
Minerva hovering in the clouds, the Judgment of 
Paris, or Ariadne abandoned by Theseus. 

Care should be taken not to carry relief work 
to excess. This was one of the exaggerations of 
the Renaissance period, often unwittingly copied. 
Attempts to produce perspective in bas relief 
always result in failure and are often productive 
of comical effects. We see ornamentation in metal 



Panel paintings for 
ceilings demand geomet- 
rical divisions, of space, 
which may be effected by 
broad bands of positive 
colors or carved wood on 
plaster moldings. Fre- 
quently the happy med- 
ium is lost in these be- 
tween undue heaviness 
and extreme lightness. 
The divisions in stained wood, or wood in natural 
colors, appear to most advantage when apparently 
supported by a series of elegantly carved spandrels 
springing from the wall. The paneling may be 
prepared beforehand and inserted. 

Fire screens afford ample scope for artistic 
paneling. The framework of some of these is of 
wrought iron in convoluted scrolls, with compart- 
ments holding bull's-eyes, opaque enamels, or 
colored mosaic glass, bright and soft hues com- 
mingling. In this class of work we find also 
panels of pierced porcelain, sufficiently thin to 
show the glow of the fire. The openings, after 
baking, are filled with vitreous glazes or enamels, 
and then rebaked, so that the enamels on fusing 
fill the spaces with semi-transparent glass, pro- 
ducing a beautiful effect. 



